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time I have been giving way to worldly thoughts 
and inclinations, until they have almost entire 
dominion over me; and I feel but little inclina- 
tion or ability to come to Thee. Oh! I entreat 
thee, pardon me for the sake of thy beloved Son, 
and help me to resign every earthly wish. 1 
know I cannot, without the assistance of thy holy 
Spirit, think a good thought ; therefore I beseech 
thee to aid me, and to draw me nearer and nearer 
to thyself.” 

10th mo. 13th, 1839. ‘My mind was touch- 
ed at meeting this afternoon by that expression, 
in allusion to the barren fig tree, ‘Spare it yet 
another year.’ I am indeed a barren fig tree ; 
my heart has been for a length of time so hard, 
nothing has made any deep impression, I have 
not really repented of my sins, though I have 
been unhappy, and conscious that they are very 
many. If [am in mercy snared another year, 
may my heart be really softened; may a deep 
sense of my sins be given me, and ability afforded 
earnestly to seek for forgiveness through the 
merits of my Redeemer, who has indeed had 
cause to be displeased, and to withdraw his 
presence, so that I have had no comfort or conso- 
lation from His holy Spirit, but have gone 
mourning on my way.” 

6th mo. 28th, 1841. “ What need there is for 
constant watchfulness when pleasure surrounds 
our path, that we may not be too much occupied 
and engrossed with it, so that we forget the joys 
of Heaven ; and on the other hand, when sorrow 
is our portion, that ‘anxious care’ may not ‘ in- 
vade our heart and rankle there,’ so as to deprive 
us of that hope which maketh the heart to rejoice 
even in affliction.” 

7th mo. 3d, 1843. “Frequently as I have 
had to mourn over my sins of late, yet my Hea- 
venly Father has also permitted me at times to 
feel much peace and happiness, for which I desire 
to thank Him, and praise Him. May it also 
excite me to be constantly watching unto prayer, 
that I may not yield to the temptations which 
continually beset me. God knows our most secret 
thoughts, nothing is hid from Him. Then how 
needful it is to be constantly upon the watch that 
we may not grieve his Holy Spirit.” 

12th mo. 31st. “Oh my God! I entreat thee 
to make the way plain before me; withdraw not 
thy Holy Spint, let it lead me and guide me. 
Oh! draw me closer and closer to thyself, that I 
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rood, England, who died 7th mo. 16, 1846, 
aged 39 years. 


The illness which so soon terminated the mor- 
tal course of this beloved member of a large 
fmily-ecircle, proclaims afresh to survivors the 


as ye think not the Son of Man cometh ;’’ and 
this brief notice is laid before the reader, in the 
desire that the evidence which her deathbed gave 
of the value of this state of readiness, may stimu- 
late to a like preparation in time of health for 
the solemn change. 

The following extracts from her memorandums, 
show the state of her mind for some time pre- 
vious to her decease. 

10th mo. 25th, 1835. “When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thv fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained ; what is 
man that thou art mindful of him, and the son 
of man that thou visitest him? For thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honour.’ Flow great 
is the goodness and condescension of God! When 
we contemplate His wonderful works, which he 
hath done, both in heaven and on earth, how in- 
significant does man appear! yet, insignificant as 
he is, the Son of God came down from his glory 
in the heavens to instruct him on earth; and, 
what is far more, he died a cruel and ignominious 
death, that man might live for ever with him in 
is glory. How astonishing that we can ever 
fecl any pride in what we can accomplish or learn, 


11th mo. 27th, 1836. “Oh Lord! in the 
anguish of my soul, I earnestly desire that the 
great sinfulness of my thoughts may be forgiven. 
* Is not at the outward conduct and actions alone 
that thou lookest, but also at the heart. Our 
conduct may appear to ourselves and to the world 
unobjectionable, whilst the heart may be full of 
tuiquity ; aud I now feel that for a considerable 
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may not wander again so far from the right path, 
and be left in a labyrinth, where I can find no | 
way to escape. The future seems all dark and 
gloomy, and for want of faith in Thee, I am con- 
stantly tormenting myself with doubts and fears. | 
Oh! for more faith and resignation, and ability | 
to yield myself up entirely to Thee, and to say, | 
‘not my will but thine, Lord, be done.’ ” 

7th mo. 1st,1845. “How much have we been | 
favoured lately, with ‘line upon line, precept upon 
precept.’ Great indeed will be cur condemnation, 
if we do not profit by these great advantages. 
‘Those who knew their Lord’s will, and did it | 
not shall be beaten with many stripes.’ Now can | 
any of us plead ignorance? Oh! I do earnestly | 
desire to take a more decided stand on the Lord’s | 
side ;—to be more regular in my private retire- 
ment. before the Lord, not to allow so many unim- | 
portant things, when compared with eternity, to | 
stand in my way.” | 

lst mo., 1846. “Oh! may I begin the an-| 
tries of the present year with a record of contri- 
tion and faith on my part, and of grace, of par- 
doning and sustaining grace, on that of my 
Saviour. May I never forget his goodness and 
mercy : He has indeed been very gracious to me, 
and not dealt with me according to my sins. Let 
me from henceforth be pressing forward. ‘ For- 
getting those things which are behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto those things which are before,’ 
may I ‘press toward the mark for the prize of 
my high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ ” 

Ist mo. 18th. ‘ This is my great fear, that I) 
shall not run with patience the race set before | 
me. The enemy besets me on every hand, and | 
when I think cne sin is overcome, another assails 


me. Qh! for more faith, and patience, and con- 
fidence in my Saviour.” 

Sd mo. 6th. ‘ Yesterday at meeting I en- 
joyed such sweet and peaceful feelings, and de- 
sires Were so raiscd in my heart that. I might 
become entirely the Lord’s, that I hope not soon 
to forget it. Our unwearied enemy is ever upon 
the watch to insinuate himself. May I also 
watch, and seek strength to resist him. 

How delightful must that land be, where there 
will be no more sin, where Satan will have no 
more power over us. Oh that I may have an 
entrance there! If our conflicts here are great, 
sweeter will be the rest hereafter. Oh that 1 may 
cling to Jesus, that I may still look to Him 
to save me! He will cast out none who come | 
unto Him. Sweet thought, let this be my con- 
solation.”’ 

The following memorandum which was found 
in pencil in her pocket, is believed to have been | 
written the day before she was confined to her 
bed, viz. 10th of 7th month, 1846. She had 
then been nearly a month under medical care, 
but immediate danger was not apprehended till 
the following morning. 

Heb. xii. 1, 2, 5,6. “May I derive encou- 
ragement from this text, and looking to the 
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Author and Finisher of my salvation, Jegy, 
without murmuring in his hands; bearing al 

suffering, what he may please tolay upon m.. ., 
endeavoring to say in all things, ‘Thy y;)) ¢ 
Lord, not mine, be done.’ Whether this ;)), 

is to be unto death or not, may it be for tho») 
of God, and the everlasting benefit of my coy)" 

On the 11th she more than once rimarh, 
that the illness was a very unexpected one to}, 
self, and on the following day, after enquiring), 

’ * ¢ : . "& ‘4 
doctor’s opinion, and being informed that he .,... 
sidered her recovery very doubtful, she soi} 44... 
she had thought much about it, but had no} 
alarmed at the prospect of death; that she di, 
feel quite the assurance that could be desire) |: 
her safety, but hoped the quietness that was pe. 
mitted her was not a false rest. She then. ys 
entire composure, gave several little dircetiops , 
be observed in the event of her not recovering 
and said she was not fitted to bear much, a, 
hoped to be spared a long illness, but trusted si; 
should be preserved in patience. 

Not long after this she exclaimed, “Oh J oy. 
so distressed ! I am afraid I am deceived, | hy: 
not looked at death as so awful a thing as J og) 
tohave done.” Being reminded that these douits 
might be sent for the trial of her faith, and tha 
it was well to examine closely the grounds of ou 
rest ;—that it was not her own righteousness oy 
which she could depend; she replied, “Ohn 
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I have none, I have only the mercy of Golin § 


Christ Jesus to depend upon.” Encouragement 
was held out by the revival of some precious 
Scripture promises, and prayer was offered on her 
behalf; after which she lay quiet awhile, a 
then said “I feel calm again, my hope is r 
stored.” 

This sifting season was a confirming eviden 
to those around her, that the peace which she ap 
peared afterwards to enjoy with scarcely any iv 
terruption, was not apathy, but the blessed effec: 
of reconciliation with God through his dear Son. 

On the morning of the 13th, appearing to 
very near her end, she calmly took an affections 
leave of all her family present; and the lop 
being expressed to her, that all was peace witlut, 
she emphatically answered, “ Yes.” nat 

From this apparently dying state she revive’, 
and continued with alternations of faintness a0 
severe spasms, until the morning of the lith. 
She sometimes said, “I am not able to pray, © 
I can do is tolook up.” On one occasion, fearing 
she had given way to a murmur, she immediate} 
begged forgiveness of her Heavenly Father; ®™ 
at another time, when in great suffering, S31, 
“Tam getting so agitated, 1 thought I was go" 
to bear all with patience, but I am losing ™ 
calmness, pray for me.” At another time whe 
the spasm on her breathing was very severe, *™ 
said, “‘ Do not let this alarm you, do not let wes 
you see me suffer make you afraid to die. _&™ 
can give you strength as he does me.’ The, 
whilst occasionally reminded of the weakne 
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ve own unassisted strength, was she supported by 
» whose strength is made perfect in weakness, 
through all that He saw meet to lay upon her; 
and at the close, her prayer for an easy dismissal 
yas mercifully granted, and she passed without a 
struggle to the land of spirits, entering, we rever- 
ently believe, into the mansions of eternal rest.— 


Annual Monitor. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


MARITIME DISCOVERIES. 
(Concluded from page 540.) 


Near the beginning of 1830, the government 
of Georgia commenced a series of measures for 
taking possession of lands, belonging to the Che- 
rokee Indians, which lay within the chartered 
limits of the state; but the title to which had 
never been alienated by them. In 1831 these 
Indians applied to the Supreme Court of the 


- [/nited States for an injunction upon the authori- 


ties of Georgia to stay their proceedings in the 
ease. This application brought into view, the 
rights of the natives to the lands on which they 
are located, when lying within the limits of 
And the issue of 
the case has been supposed to establish the doc- 
trine that the Indian title is not absolute, but 
merely a possessory one. 

A careful review of the opinions pronounced 
has, however, led me to the conclusion that no 
new principle was then settled, and that there is 
nothing contained in the decision of the Court, 
which controls the rights of the natives, except 
in relation to their sale. They can sell to those 
only who are privileged to buy; but that limita- 
tion does not affect their legal right to retain 
and occupy their land as long as they find it 
their interest so to do. 

In this ease Judge Marshall observed, “The 
Indians are acknowledged to have an unquestion- 
able, and, heretofore, unquestioned right to the 
lands they occupy, until that right shall be ex- 
tinguished by a voluntary cession to our 
government.” It is true, he adds, “ they occupy 
a territory to which we assert a title independ- 
ent of their will, which must take effect in point 
of possession, when their right of possession 
ceases.” But upon the principles here advanced, 
the claim of the whites was of no validity against 
the Indians, for the rights of the latter could be 
extinguished no otherwise than by voluntary 
cession; and of course their possession might be 
perpetual. The injunction was denied, not be- 
cause of any supposed deficiency in the Indian 
title, but because it was adjudged by a majority 
of the court, not to fall within their constitutional 
jurisdiction. 

In the same case Judge Johnson quotes the 
treaty of Hopewell, agreed upon in 1785, in 
oe the Cherokee country was described as 

lotted to them for their hunting grounds ; and 
argues that these expressions imply that no other 
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rights, over the territory, were intended to be 
given, than such as were needed by a race of 
hunters; adding, that every advance from the 
hunter estate must have a tendency to impair the 
pre-emptive right, and ultimately to destroy it 
altogether. But he does not explain upon what 
principle the United States could assume a right 
to grant to Indians, the lands on which they 
were located long before an Englishman appeared 
on the continent. 

If those lands had previously been in the pos- 
session, or had been the acknowledged property 
of the United States, and then for the first time 
conveyed to the Indians, the terms of the con- 
veyance, and the uses described, might have 
been considered as indicating the purposes to 
which the lands thus allotted to the natives were 
to be applied. But we are not to forget that the 
natives were the original proprietors, and all the 
grants of land then made, were from the Indians 
to the whites. Of course the allotment of lands 
to them could mean nothing more, and nothing 
else, than leaving their possession undisturbed. 
As they lived chiefly by the chase, the term 
hunting ground might be an appropriate designa- 
tion of the use to which those lands would be 
applied; but could no more restrain them from 
cultivating the soil, than the words used in de- 
scribing the lands ceded to the whites, could con- 
trol the purposes for which they would be used. 
Besides when these were termed the Indians? 
hunting grounds, it was unquestionably implied 
that the white people were not to hunt there, but 
leave the game for the sustenance of the natives. 

The natives were, indeed, afterwards encou- 
raged by our government to learn the arts of 
civilized life, including the culture of the earth ; 
a plain admission, if any was required, of a right 
to employ their lands for the usual purposes of 
civilized life; and consequently to destroy the 
value of the pre-emption right. 

The whole value indeed of the pre-emption 
right depends upon the occupants remaining in a 
state of imperfect civilization. For whenever 
the natives acquire the arts to the same extent as 
their white neighbours, their lands become of as 
great value to them as to the whites; they will, 
of course, sell it only at a price equal to what 
other land with similar advantages would pro- 
duce. Hence the value of the pre-emption nght 
must vanish. The efforts of the government to 
instruct the natives in the arts and habits of 
civilized life, constitute therefore an implicit 
acknowledgment of an absolute and permanent 
right to the lands they occupy. 

Judge Baldwin, in the same case, refers to the 
fact that the United States, or the individual 
States, claimed the right of soil, as well as juris- 
diction, to the Indian lands within their respec- 
tive limits, subject ony to the Indian occupaney, 
as dependant on the state governments. He 
speaks of the Indian lands as hunting grounds, 
the right of soil being claimed by the United 
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States, as it had been by the maritime nations of 
Europe, founded on the principle of privr dis- 
covery ; still admitting a right of occupancy, but 
nothing more, in the native inhabitants. Yet he 
assigns no reason, or principle of justice, by 
which this right of soil could be denied to the 
native races; nor does he attempt to limit the 
time to which the occupancy may extend, or the 
uses to which it may be applied. It would there- 
fore appear that upon the principles assumed, the 
right of possession may be rendered absolute and 
perpetual, unless the people in whom this right 
is vested, become extinct. In the explanations 
furnished by the expositors of the law, I can dis- 
cover no other foundation for the assumed right 
to the Indian lands, attendant upon original dis- 
covery, than a general usage, apparently based, 
as already observed, upon the papal donations ; 
nor any mode by which the right of possession 
can be extinguished, but a voluntary cession, or 
the extinction of the nation. 

These three Judges, composing a majority of 
the court, considering the case beyond their juris- 
diction, did not deem themselves bound to ex- 
amine its merits; and of course the legal title to 
their lands was not decided, except incidentally. 

Judge Thompson, who dissented from the 
majority of the court, on the question of jurisdic- 
tion, and manifested a laudable feeling for the 
wrongs of the Indians, remarked, in regard to 
the occupancy, ‘That they are entitled to such 
occupancy, so long as they choose quietly and 
peaceably to remain upon the land, cannot be 
questioned.” He again observed, with relation 
to the treaties made by the United States and 
Cherokee nation, from 1785 to 1819, that 
“ they all recognize, in the most unqualified man- 
ner, a right of property in this nation, to the pos- 
session at least of the lands in question. It is 
immaterial whether this interest is a mere right 
of occupancy or an absolute right to the soil.” 
For, as he elsewhere observed, this right might 
remain unextinguished forever. And the princi- 
ples which were thus applied to the Cherokees, 
are in general equally applicable to the other 
tribes scattered over this extensive continent. 

I therefore conclude that the right to the soil 
in the western world, which is claimed by the 
civilized descendants of Europe, except so far as 
it has been deduced from a purchase of the 
native tribes, must be traced to papal usurpations, 
or founded upon arbitrary assumption ; and that 
no principle has been established in the legal 
proceedings of the United States, which denies to 
the native tribes the undisputed possession of the 
lands which they still occupy, and which they 
have not alienated, until they shall make a volun- 
tary cession of their claims. E. L. 





The glory of a servan' is fidelity, which can- 
not be without diligence as well as truth.— 
Penn’s Maxims. 
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Notes on the Island of Madeira, during the 
winter of 1849-50. By CLarkson 7. Con 
Lins, M. D., formerly Editor of the Ni» 
York Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


By way of explanation to those who may sq 
these hastily written notes, I will briefly remay 
that a pulmonary attack compelled me to seck , 
change of climate. In the Fifth month, 1849. 
had a slight attack of haemorrhage from the |yn¢. 
which was repeated on several subsequent ccc, 
sions. In consequence of these attacks, I resolyoj 
to seek the restoration of my health by q y, 
voyage and a change to a milder climate fir ¢), 
winter. My wife and I left New York in ey, 
pany with five other passengers for the Island ¢ 
Madeira, and five for Rio de Janeiro, on boar) y 
barque, E. Corning, master, on the morning of tl; 
31st of the Tenth month, 1849. The vessel ya: 
bound for Rio de Janeiro, but in consideration of 
$120 each, from seven passengers, the owners ¢/ 
that fine barque were induced to send her by thy 
way of this Island. Several of our friends accom 
panied us as far as the steamboat towed the yess! 
and then returned to the city. As soon as we 
were left fairly to the influence of wind and wave, 
a strong north-west wind (which was the mos 
favourable that we could have,) took us dircetly 
on our course, and we made tweuty-three hundred 
miles in the short space of nine days. Nothing 
remarkable occurred on our passage. I believe 
we all paid the usual penalty that landsmen ar 
subjected to, in being initiated on their first voyay 
at sea. We expected and desired to be sea-sici, 
and certainly we were not disappointed. After 
the third day out, the equality of the temperature 
was most extraordinary ; it did not vary over fie 
degrees, the mercury ranging from 65° to il’ 
Fah., night and day, during the voyage; the 
water of the ocean was generally about two de 
grees warmer than the atmosphere. As we sailed 
eastward it seemed somewhat strange to those of 
us who had never crossed the Atlantic befor, 
that the time by our watches lost so much whew 
compared with the captain’s daily observations « 
the sun; and when we arrived here they wer 
about four hours too slow. As the sun ro 
bright and clear on the morning of the 2]st « 
the Eleventh month, the object of our past three 
weeks solicitude appeared like an immense ¢loué 
before us, and was supposed by the captain to be 
some thirty-five miles distant. All seemed fv. 
of animation at the idea of once more setting f 
on terra firma, and especially to ramble over tlt 
‘Qcean Flower,” as the Island has been calle; 
even the ladies, who had been kept close prisone™ 
to their state rooms much of the time during 

revious three weeks, by that tormentor of the 
fh and stomach—sea sickness—were induce! 
to rally upon deck to sce the misty tops of the 
mountains which lay in the distance ; nor did a0} 
of the sea-sick ones think of nausea at this 0¢ 
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‘clock, A. M., a large ship appeared some 
ae distant to the dems of us, on our 
per bow, which, on nearer approach, proved 
+» be an Austrian man-of-war; the two vessels ex. 
changed signals by showing their respective 
national flags. At 10 o’clock we met a school of 
ises, and tried to capture one, but did not 
~yoceed ; these huge fish, which a few days pre- 
yjous would have caused great excitement among 
ys, became of minor importance when we had 
arrived in sight of the land of vineyards. At 11 
o'clock we came in sight of Porto Santo, which 
Island lies some fifty miles to the north of Ma- 
deira. At 12 o'clock a vessel “ hove” in sight, 
which the captain supposed to be the brig Na- 
poleon, which had left Baltimore, Md., ten days 
before we sailed from New York; it proved to be 
so, and she cast anchor in the bay of Funchal at 
the same time we did. The wind was light, and 


_ we did not come near the island until nearly night, 
when we approached it on the north-west side, 





_ owing to the wind not being favourable for us to 


enter the bay from the south-west, as is generally 
done by vessels from America. Just before dusk 
we became completely becalmed, but in an hours’ 
time there came up a dark cloud, which, from its 
peculiar appearance, induced our captain to take 
in all sail in a very hurried manner, and by the 
time the sails were all furled, we were overtaken 
with a severe storm, which found us within a few 
miles of the shore, where the towering rocks 
would have received us, if we had not taken 
timely precaution. Captain Corning had never 
before been to this island, and was therefore 
wholly guided by his charts, and the directions 
laid down by others. When that night closed in 
upon us, it became one of the most anxious of any 
of our whole voyage, for we were near a danger- 
ous shore, Qur gallant and wary captain re- 
mained on deck nearly all night, notwithstanding 
the rain; and as the day dawned on the morning 
of the 22d of Eleventh month, we found our- 
selves gliding into the “Crescent bay” of Fun- 
chal, Madeira, and before we sat down to break- 
fast we had cast anchor among the other vessels 
then lying in the roadstead, about one mile and a 
half from the shore. 

We entered the bay from the east, having 
sailed nearly around the island. There are no 
docks or piers to land at, or even a harbour at 
Madeira, Hence passengers, as well as all mer- 
chandise, are landed in small boats by the native 

ortuguese, 


Before we could go on shore, our vessel was 


Visited by the custom house and health officers, to | 


whom we gave our passports, and a schedule of 


ws baggage, and received in return permits to 
and. The boats that land passengers are drawn 
a beach by the native Portuguese, who leap 
a the water just as they are landing, and take 
( ent of the surf to get the boats ashore. 
a Tunks were earried to the custom house and 

mined, though not very minutely, and not 
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finding any thing that was prohibited by their 
laws from entering, were allowed to pass, by our 
paying about three quarters of a dollar on each 
trunk, carpet bag and band box. 

The duty on soap, tobacco and tea, I have been 
told, is full five hundred per cent., hence the 
English are in the habit of smuggling in these 
articles. 

We engaged board at the house of John H. 
Hollway, at $12.50 each per week. This house 
is situated on the side of a mountain, some three 
hundred feet higher than the city of Funchal, and 
about one mile from the shore. 

When we arrived, the United States sloop of 
war, Portsmouth, with Commodore Gregory and 
officers of the African station, was anchored in 
the bay. The officers were enjoying themselves 
on shore previous to going on their winter cruise 
off the coast of Africa, for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the slave-trade, in conjunction with the 
English and French. 

It is now pretty generally admitted that since 
the United States, England and France have 
stationed ships of war along the coast of Africa 
to prevent the slave-trade, the condition of the 
poor captives has become worse than before; for 
the slavers stow their merchandise much more 
closely, and thus occasion great destruction to the 
health and lives of the victims. Besides, their 
efforts to escape from the cruisers often greatly 
increase the sufferings of the poor slaves; and 
when they are likely to be overtaken by the 
armed vessels, the slavers often adopt the cruel 
expedient of throwing the victims into the ocean. 
Whereas, if they met with no interference, self 
interest would prompt them to carry the poor 
creatures in such a manner, as to land them at 
their place of destination in the best marketable 
condition. The slavers are now beginning to 
operate with steam vessels, and there can be little 
doubt that the slave traffic is on the increase, 
notwithstanding the efforts of nations. The 
French and English governments have recently 
been contemplating withdrawing their ships of 
war from the African coast. All national inter- 
ference had better be withdrawn, or greatly in- 
creased, and provided with steamers, which would 
be attended with an immense expense. Let all 
other nations refuse to buy coffee, sugar and all 
other products of the Brazilians, and slavery 
would cease to be profitable. The slaves are 
carried to the Brazils, and the trade is carried on 
mostly by the Portuguese. 

On the 24th, the British royal war steamer 
Hecate, arrived at Madeira, on her way to the 
United States, with the English Minister, Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer on board ; they touched 
here for coal, and were detained a few days, thus 
enabling her officers and passengers to join in a 
procession to a park, in the eastern part of the 
island, said to be nearly ten miles in circumfer- 
ence. This park was formerly the property of 
Count Cawahal, who laid it out into walks, rides, 
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gardens and forests; stored with various flowers, 
and the productions of numerous climates. He 
was in the practice of importing various birds and 
animals, to be kept in this extensive park; and 
being in England in 1810, he there for the first 
time saw a frog, which from its appearance, and 
the noise that it made, struck his fancy ; and he 
concluded that those creatures would add to the 
decoration and interest of his park. He there- 
fore imported a number of frogs, at considerable 
expense, calling them English singing birds. 
There are plenty of them now in all parts of the 
island. 

In 1412 the Great Don Henry commenced to 
apply himself to navigation and chorography, and 
first conceived his designs of discovery. 

In 1418 the island of Porto Santo was dis- 
covered by Bartholomew Perestrello. This dis- 
covery appears to have been chiefly accidental. 
Porto Santo is about fifty miles distant from 
Madeira, and the latter island cannot be with 
distinctness seen from it. 

In 1419 Madeira was discovered by Joas Gon- 
zalves Largo and Tristao Fax Texeira. The dis- 
covery was made in the reign of King John the 
First, of Portugal, and under the auspices of his 
son, the Great Prince Henry. 

The island of Madeira is situated in the Atlan- 
tie Ocean, some 350 miles from the coast of 
Africa, and about 240 miles north-east of Tene- 
riffe and 8300 from New York. Funchal, the 
chief town, so named by Largo, from the quantity 
of fennel (funcho) that grew about the spot, is 
situated on the south side of the island, and is in 
lat. 82° 38’ 11.” 

The island lies in the trade winds, which blow 
from north to south, and Funchal being located 
on the south side, and surrounded on three sides 
by mountains, some of which are four thousand 
feet high, we can readily account for the peculiar 
dryness and equability of its climate. Clouds of 
mist are to be seen most of the time on the moun- 
—e but they seldom or never come down to the 

ase, 

The annual average of rainy days, according 
to meteorological accounts, are 73 during the whole 
year, at Funchal; while in London they have 
178. The difference between the mean tempera- 
ture of summer and winter is less than ten de- 


ees. 

“The island is 38} miles long, by 12} wide, 
and is wholly mountainous, there not being an 
acre of natural level land on it. It is evidently 
of volcanic origin, as is plainly to be seen in every 
part. The early discoverers, by means of fire, 
cleared off the wood, which was of various kinds, 
and of very large growtb ; and according to tra- 
dition they were seven years burning the timber, 
before they began to cultivate the soil to any ex- 
tent. In 1425 there were many emigrants from 
Portugal settled in the island, and a short time 
after they imported sugar cane from Sicily, which, 
for many years, was cultivated with great success, 
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and was their staple product for exportati.. 
Cane was first carried from Madeira to the By... 
and West Indies. The vine was brought 
the Mediterranean to this island, which eventy. 
ally supplanted the sugar cane, and wine becay, 
the staple article of export, as is now the case 

The climate and soil are well adapted to raisy, 
almost every thing that is indigenous to the tro, 
cal or temperate zones. 

Coffee of a very superior quality is raised hor. 
and oranges, lemons, bananas, guavas and yay. 
grow in great abundance, as also do wheat, ry 
oats, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, pumjkigs 
melons, apples, pears, peaches, and strawberri, 
Roses, geraniums, camelias, japonicas, heliotropes 
and the passion flower, which require so myc) 
care in hot houses in our own land, grow in per. 
fect luxuriance in the open air, and are in | Jos. 
som the year round, so that a beautiful and «. 
liciously fragrant boquet can be made up at al 
times without any trouble or expense. 

The grape vines are cultivated on the sides «f 
the mountains, but they do not thrive so yell 
very high up; and the best wine is made from 
the grapes cultivated on the south side. An acre 
of vines yields, on an average, about three pipes 
of wine. There are about half a dozen differen: 
kinds of wive on the island, but the most common 
is that known as “ Madeira,” the world over; 
they have a dark wine called Tinta, which is s 
little like Port, but it is seldom exported. The 
Malmsey is the only kind of sweet wine maie, 
and is very expensive. I have seen wine that 
could not be bought for less than $10 a gallon, 
on account of its great age. A good article of 
Madeira, which any respectable house would ship 
from here, is worth two dollars a gallon before 
leaves the ware house of the owner, and is then 
subjected to a small duty by the Portuguese go 
vernment, at the time the shipment is made, 
before it leaves the island. 

The vines are trimmed or cut about the last of 
the First month, at which time they dig about the 
roots, and in a dry season they are obliged to irr- 
gate them by means of water conducted down tle 
sides of the mountains. Most of the water used 
for culinary purposes is obtained from fountains. 
Men, women and children are daily seen carrying 
their water pots or pitchers from the fountaits, 
on the tops of their heads. At one of the four 
tains in Funchal, during the time of day whea 
there are the most people getting water, (whicd 
is from six to seven, P. M.,) police officers ar 
stationed to see that they are all served in tur. 

Mode of making Wine.—The vintage begivs 
about the middle of the Ninth month. Iwi 
illustrate by mentioning the manner of conducting 
affairs on a medium sized estate, say from six ® 
ten acres. Ten or fifteen of the native Port 
guese are employed; each one is provided with 
appropriate shears to cut the stems, and a basket 
that holds about a bushel. One man will gather 
about half an acre inaday. They manage 
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i ‘ before getting into the bins. One of the English 
~ ladies of the island, the wife of an extensive wine 






















































































_ being well trodden by the feet, the mass is sub- 
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of a vineyard in two or three 

| er a od as they fill their baskets they 
carry them to the press house, and empty them 
into a bin, which holds about thirty bushels. 
When the bin is fall they have a large number of 
baskets full, ready to throw into the bin as the 
others are pressed out. The bin has two or three 
apertures on one side to let the juice escape as it 
js pressed out, and a large tub is placed at the 
apertures to receive the juice. All things being 
ready, the men take off their boots, roll up their 
antaloons, and as many as conveniently can, get 

into the bin, tread down the grapes, and stamp 
them with their feet until they are well mashed. 
These Portuguese are not generally noted for 
their cleanliness ; they are of Moorish origin, and 
appear much like the North American Indians, 
except a few who have a slight curling of the 
hair. They never think of washing their feet 































dealer, who owns a fine vineyard, told me that 
they considered it very healthy for children to 
tread out the grapes, and that sickly children 
were stripped and put in upon the grapes to 
make them more robust. All of her children 
had been brought up on the island, and each one 
had been allowed to tread the grapes when they 
had the men employed at that occupation. After 


jected to pressure by means of a large beam with 
blocks of stone suspended at one end, the other 
end being fastened so as to make the pressure 
bear upon the mass in the bin. 

When the grapes have been deprived of their 
juice, the mass is then given to the poor workmen, 
who add water to it and press it again, making a 
sweet liquor, which they drink when new, and 
often make themselves sick by it. The juice is 
generally permitted to stand one night in the 
tubs, where a sediment collects in the bottom; 
it is then transfered from the open tub into casks 
and allowed to stand about four weeks to ferment; 
then it is purified by means of isinglass or the 
whites of eggs, and again transferred to other 
casks ; at which time a small quantity of brandy 
is added, I believe about two gallons to the hun- 
dred. The brandy is distilled from inferior grapes, 
or those raised on the north side of the island. 

‘There is much more alcohol in pure Madeira 
wine than many peopie are aware of; for it yields 
twenty per cent on distillation. They do not 
generally export wine before it is five or six years 
old. There are Roman Catholic priests located 
in every part of the island, or in other words, the 
island is divided into parishes, and at the time of 
the vintage, the priest of each parish sends his 
collector round and receives one-tenth of all the 
wine that is made. ‘This is the law of Portugal, 


— whose government this island is conducted. 
was told that the English took the liberty of 


giving them the poorest of the wine. 
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The poorer classes of people in the island are 
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very degraded, and subsist on the coarsest of food, 
which renders them very subject to leprosy, (cle- 
phantiasis,) which is one of the most loathsome 
diseases. 
among them. They live mostly upon fish, and 
that of an inferior kind. 
that the climate is so mild, for they can get along 
without much clothing or fuel in their houses, 
except just enough to fry their fish. 
their houses of stone, without floors or windows, 
and about seven feet high. The children of the 
poor people seldom wear any other clothing than 
a cotton chemise, and it is heart-sickening to see 
so many of these poor little half starved creatures 
sitting about the outside of the small stone dwel- 
lings, that we should consider hardly fit for 
stables. 


Scrofula is also a very common disease 


It is fortunate for them 


They build 


There are numerous little shops, both in and 


out of the town, with these initials over their 
doors, P. V. B., meaning in the Portuguese lan- 
guage Pao Veriho Bom, in English Good Bread 
and Wine. 


The milk mostly used is from goats, and it is 


quite amusing to go out early in the morning and 
see the milk men or boys leading these little 
animals from house to house supplying their cus- 
tomers with pure fresh milk direct from the 
fountain, and no addition of water, as is too often 
done in New York 
ple in the town of Funchal, reside in very pretty 
and good houses, all of which are white. 
supposed that there are about one hundred and 
twenty thousand inhabitants in the whole island, 
about twenty thousand of whom reside in the 
town of Funchal. 


The wealthier class of peo- 


It is 


The Roman Catholic priests are very numerous, 


and can be seen at all times of the day, walking 
about the streets in their black gowns and small 
black caps. 


The common people are extremely ignorant 


and superstitious, which trait of character is not 
wholly confined to the lowest class. 
my last statement, I have only to add, that there 
is but one newspaper published in the island, and 
that but once in a week, and in the Portuguese 


language. 


In proof of 


To be continued. 





For Friends’ Review. 


FIRST DAY SCHOOLS THIRTY YEARS AGO, 


With the approbation of Scipio Preparative 
Meeting, such a school was commenced, and a 
large collection of the young of different ages 
assembled, and the school became very interest- 
ing to them and to their parents, as well as to 
their teachers; but, in less than a year, it was, 
like all other new improvements, opposed, from 
a fear that the scholars would become too “ Bible- 
wise,” in consequence of which the school was 
abandoned, to the no small regret of children 
and parents. Some years subsequently many 
such schools were instituted in Rhode Island, 
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New York and Indiana, in consequence of the 
exertions of a valuable minister from England ; 
and they were found satisfactory and beneficial. 
They were found to furnish an interesting and 
useful employment for young Friends to teach 
those younger than themselves; but elder 
Friends, however, manifested cordial interest in 
the concern, by their presence and co-operation 
at the schools, which flourished until the honest 
fears of individuals put a damper on the good 
work, so that it has been given up in many in- 
stances. Weare not aware that these schools 
have been injurious to any, but humbly trust 
useful to some. In thirty years it is not recol- 
lected that any one of those scholars has left our 
Society, except a few who went with their parents 
in the secession of 1828. A considerable num- 
ber have died, apparently in peace; and many 
are now heads of families, and sensible, exem- 
plary burden-bearers in our Society, and all 
decidedly in favour of First-day schools. 

Ought not this concern to be revived? May 
it not be made essentially beneficial in many 
places, especially where but one meeting occurs 
on the first-day of the week, and where Friends 
are located in small isolated communities, where 
they must either let most of their children re- 
main in comparative ignorance, or place them at 
mixed schools, where they will be in much dan*® 
ger of becoming alienated from the principles and 
habits of the Society of which they are mem- 
bers. Would not a First-day school for Scriptu- 
ral instruction, conducted by Friends, in districts : 
where their children attend school, greatly tend 
to their preservation, and at the same time be a 
benefit to children that are not our members? 

J. T. 









Scipio, 5th month, 1850. 





THE COLOUR OF THE OCEAN, 


The purest spring is not more limpid than the | 
water of the ocean; it absorbs all the prismatic | 
colours except that of ultra-marine, which being , 
reflected in every direction, imparts a hue ap- 
proaching the azure of the sky. The colour of 
the sea varies with every gleam of sunshine or 


coast so distinet that a ship has bee 
green and blue water at the same 
Somerville. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 18, 1959. 


—— ——— — — 


We have given place this week to a communica. 
tion from a pious contributor, now verging towanis 
the close of life, in relation to the use and import. 
ance of First day schools. It may be hoped, tha; 
wherever there are sufficient numbers of our tel). 
gious society resident in the vicinity of each oth; 
to maintain schools under their control, there cay 
be no necessity, if indeed there can be anywhere 
within the limits of our society, of resorting tp 
First day schools, to furnish our youth with such 
instruction as our elementary schools usually supply, 

There are, however, situations and circumstances 
in which schools on that day, applied to the dis. 
semination of instruction of a moral and religious 
character, may be of essential advantage. 

In rural situations, meetings for divine worship 
are commonly held but once in the day, and in 
many places these meetings begin during the sum- 
mer season at ten o’clock. This leaves, through 
that portion of the year, a long afternoon, which 
ought not to pass away unimproved. In families, 
where the parents.maintain a just sense of their re- 
sponsibilities, and a due concern for the religious 
advancement of their offspring, the afternoon of 
First day, particularly where no meeting is then 
held, furnishes a favourable opportunity for reading, 
in the collected family circle, the Holy Scriptures 
and other religious books. This practice, regularly 
and habitually maintained, can scarcely fail to im- 
press, upon the susceptible minds of children and 
youth, many of those saving truths which the sacred 
writings unfold. And if, when the heads of fam- 
lies possess the needful qualifications, this reading 





passing cloud, although its true tint is always the | “** sometimes accompanied or followed, by suitable 


same when scen sheltered from atmospheric in- ¢XPlanations of some of those passages which are 
fluence. The reflection of a boat on the shady 2° easily understood, the interest would unques- 
side is often of the clearest blue, while the sur- | tionably be increased by it. Such exercises, con- 
face of the water exposed to the sun is bright as ducted under a feeling of religious responsibility, 
burnished gold. The waters of the ocean also would not only tend to the production of pious 
derive their colour from animalcules of the infu- | 
sorial kind, vegetable substances, and minute 
particles of matter. It is white in the Gulf of. 
Guinea, black round the Maldives ; off California | 
the Vermilion Sea is so called on account of the ~~. 
red colour of the infusoria it contains ; the same | ¥'S!*s or frivolous occupations. 
red colour was observed by Mageilan near the; And here let it not be forgotten, that when 
mouth of the river Plate. The Persian Gulf is Friends have in their families, as is perhaps generally 
called the Green Sea by eastern geographers,and | the case, any individuals who do not profess with 
there is a trail of green water off the Arabian us, it would be well to extend to them, in a prope! 














impressions, but to the increase of paternal and filial 
attachment ; and would powerfully contribute to the 
counteraction of a propensity to which the young 
are often inclined, to spend much of that day in idle 
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and complacent manner, an opportunity of receiving 
the benefit of these family readings. 

To families situated as above intimated, and who 
thus avail themselves of their opportunities, First 
Jay schools would scarcely appear necessary ; but 
there are many young people within the Society, 
who are not so favourably circumstanced, and who 
have very little opportunity of religious improve- 
ment in the families in which they reside. To such 
as these the institution of First day schools might 
unquestionably afford important advantages, if con- 
ducted by persons of cultivated minds and religious 
experience. Such seminaries would serve as profit- 
able substitutes for that species of intercourse to 
which the young in isolated situations are prone to 
resort. The warmth which is elicited by united 
action would no doubt induce many to attend 
schools designed for moral and religious improve- 
ment, who would feel little animation in solitary 
reading of a similar character. 

It was an ancient remark that those who engage 
in the instruction of others, are very likely, by so 
doing, to instruct themselves. If Friends whose 
situation and education readily admit of allotting a 
portion of their time to the instruction of others, 
would turn their attention to schools of the character 
alluded to, and encourage those to attend them who 
have but slender opportunities in their own fami- 
lies, we can readily believe that much good might 
be done. It would be like gathering up the lost 
sheep of the flock, and teaching them to believe that 
they were not overlooked or disregarded by those 
more favourably situated. Thus a double advan- 


tage would accrue, to those who receive and to 
those who bestow. 





Marrrep,—On Sixth day, the 26th ult., at Friends’ 
Meeting House, New Garden, Columbiana county, 
Ohio, Bexsamin Hosson, of Richmond, Jefferson 


county, to Saran Awnn, daughter of Benjamin 
Johnston of the former place. 





INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


_ The Annual Meeting of the Institute for Coloured 
Youth, will be held on Third day the 28th instant, 
“9 o'clock, P. M., in the Committee room on Mul- 
erry street. M. C. Cops, Secretary. 





A Parliamentary Report states, that during 
the year 1849 there were 560 sailing vessels and 
, steamers belonging to the kingdom, wrecked, 
the tonnage of which amounted to 102,516 tons. 
os extensive scheme of emigration is on foot 
e “ngland, among the agriculturists of the cour- 
ies of W orcester and Hereford, and it is proposed 
© purchase a million of acres of land in one of 


7 Western States of the United States of 
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A Parliamentary return states, that on the 30th 
of June, 1849, the length of railways in the 
kingdom were 5132 miles, and the number of 
persons constantly employed for them amounted 


to no less than 55,000.—ZJllustrated London 
News. 





A short Testimony concerning Jonn CRrooK. 


Containing also a few words spoken by him 
a little before his death. 


It was about the year 1662, I was first ac- 
quainted with this painful labourer in the gospel; 
and from the many comfortable opportunities I 
had in meetings where he was exercised in 
preaching the everlasting gospel, in much ten- 
derness, I could not but dearly love him, as one 
of the instruments of God’s glory, and of good to 
the souls of men, in this latter age. 

His ministry was lively and demonstrative, and 
plenteously opening the scriptures, and the 
mysteries of life and salvation ; preaching power- 
fully the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in his spiritual appearance, and work of 
sanctification and regeneration ; the death of the 
old man, and the raising of the new birth; to 
serve the Lord, the Redeemer thereof, in right- 
eousness and true holiness. 

About three weeks before his death, I was at 

Tertford to visit him, and though he was weak 
in body, yet did he powerfully declare, after a 
prophetical manner, “ Truth must prosper, Truth 
shall prosper: but a trying time should first 
come, and afterwards the glory of the Lord should 
more and more appear.” 
Among other his faithful brethren, he had a 
reverend esteem of the coming of Christ, and his 
sufferings, in the days of his flesh; and knew 
well how to distinguish his great work of redemp- 
tion and salvation, as he died for all men, or was 
a sacrifice for sin : and also, as he was a sanctifier 
and redeemer, out of sin: the fruit and benefit of 
the one, being not obtained without the other. 

And were our adversaries duly sensible, what 
great things Christ both doth in us, as well as did 
for us, surely they would be humbled under his 
mighty hand, and leave off their slight esteem of 
his spiritual work in us, and not suppose the one 
to be in opposition to the other. 

The apostle Peter saith, “ He bore our sins in 
his own body on the tree, that we being dead 
unto sin, should live unto righteousness.” And 
how can we die unto sin, and live unto righteous- 
ness, but by his assistance inwardly manifest in 
his light, grace, and Holy Spirit ? 

Our being born again, not of corruptible seed, 
but of incorruptible, by the Word of God, which 
lives and abides for ever, doth not hinder his 
being made sin for us, who knew no sin, that we 
may be made the righteousness of God in him. 

Our owning we are sanctified by the work of 
his Spirit in our inward parts, hinders not our 
having remission of sins in his name. 
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He having left us an example, that we should 
follow his steps, bars him not at all from being 
our King and Captain of salvation : though he is 
a condemner of sin in the flesh, yet he is also our 
advocate with the Father, Christ Jesus the 
righteous. 

Our owning him a sacrifice for sin, hinders not 
at all his being our great High Priest. 

Our acknowledging he was tempted in all 
points, like as we are, doth not prevent his being 
able to succour us, when we are tempted. 

Thus our preaching him, the true light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
doth not divest him of any of his blessed attri- 
butes, or offices, worthily bestowed upon him in 
Holy Scripture ; as the Seed of the woman, the 
Word, Emmanuel, Interpreter, One among a 
thousand, Wonderful, Counsellor, mighty God, 
everlasting Father, Prince of peace, Lamb of 
God, Jesus, Saviour, the very Christ, the 
Anointed, and many more: yea, he becomes all 
these to us, as we walk in his light, who was 
given for a light to lighten the Gentiles, that he 
might be God’s salvation to the ends of the earth. 

THEopoRE EccLEsToNne. 





For Friends’ Review, 

The following article appears in a late number 
of Chambers's Journal. Its piquant, easy style, 
and much more, the true love of nature with 
which it overflows, will recommend it to our 
younger readers. It recalls the pleasant papers 
contributed by the late Dr. Godman to one 
of the early volumes of The Friend. The essays 
of “ Rusticus,” perhaps those alluded to in the 
introduction of this article, were highly com- 
mended in an agreeable paper, itself the produc- 
tion of an accomplished naturalist, in one of the 
late Quarterlies. They have since been collected 
and published in one volume. 


THE MICE AND THE RATS, THE WEASELS AND 
THE STOATS. 


BY RUSTICUS,. 


Some years ago I sent a few notes to “ Lou- 
don’s Magazine” about the weasel, and since 
then I have pondered a good deal on the subject, 
and have found it grow under my hands until all 
manner of mice and rats became mixed up with 
the history of weasels and stoats, and gave me 
another chapter for my labour of love in behalf 
of the brute creation; which labor of love is to 
exhibit nature in a truthful light; to show her 
own colours; to prove that the balance of power 
among her tribes is generally rightly adjusted, un- 
less man presumes to put his ponderous foot in 
one of the scales, and then “all gangs a-gley ;”’ 
and the foolish fellow often suffers for stupid ad- 


berence to the untenable notions of his fore-' 
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fathers. Let us see how this acts with the mjc. 
and the rats, the weasels and the stoats, 

We have at least four kinds of mice here be. 
sides the shrews. First, there is the hous 
mouse, a friendly, sociable, timorous, mischieyoys 
entertaining, greedy little chap, with a sob 
gray-brown coat and a naked tail, He quarters 
himself on us in the same way as the sparroys: 
he eats our meat, drinks our drink, and dwells jy 
our dwellings: he is clean in person, but dirty jy 
his habits, eating all he ean, and defiling what 
leaves. Sometimes he is found in the fields, ofte, 
in ricks, always in barns. The second is the 
long tailed field mouse. He is a very pretty fel. 
low, with a reddish-gray back, a white belly, 
long tail, and such large and bright black eyes as 
are to be seen in no other head of all the family 
of mice : he lives mostly in the ficlds, burrowing 
in the ground, feeding on corn, peas, beans, 
acorns, hips, and haws, and hoarding up vast 
stores for the winter : he rarely comes into houses; 
and yet when he does, he scttles himself down as 
comfortably as the house mouse, bringing up his 
numerous family under the very nose of his un- 
witting guardian. I recollect, when at school, a 
colony of field mice had established themselves 
in-doors, and their depredations on the buttery 
were laid to the account of the house mice, until 
a fine patriarch of his tribe was persuaded to 
await a natural history scrutiny by means ofa 
wire ring prepared by one of the boys. After 
this event we received head money for the slain, 
which, I think, amounted to more than two bhun- 
dred in a very few weeks; however, they con- 
tinued taking the usual bait of toasted cheese 
until the dae colony was destroyed. And here 
the love of truth compels me to report a fact 
which I would gladly not have discovered; an 
that is, that these mice have a horrid and canui- 
balish taste for the flesh of their fellow-creatures; 
many of the captives in question being nibbled, 
and sometimes partly devoured, by their surt- 
ving relatives, who also, as residuary legatees ‘ 
their departed friends, possessed themselves of 
the toasted cheese, the first nibble at which hal 
proved so fatal. These propensities are unbe 
coming in an animal of such attractive appear 
ance, and one which shows in captivity much 
gentleness and sociability. The third is the har- 
vest mouse, the pet and darling of the mouse 
kind, the prettiest and the least of all, with a re¢- 
dish back and a white belly, anda hairier ta, 
which he turns round the stalk of the wheat, 
steady his descent from the round, cozy, cricket 
ball of a nest that he builds up a-top close by the 
ripe ears of corn. The fourth (the short tailed 
field mouse) is altogether of a different build from 
the other three—bigger, rougher, uglier, wi 
short ears searcely projecting beyond the fur, and 
a short hairy tail. Now three of these mice— 
the house mouse, the long tailed field mouse, 
the harvest mouse—often winter in wheat rick 
mining through them in al! directions, 
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- tod by the rats, often making them a com- 
eae with their galleries, which ex- 
tend from the fagots on the ground to the very 
crown at the summit. I have, however, observed 
that rats and mice don’t fraternize amicably in 
the same rick ; where there are many mice there 
are few rats, and where there are many rats there 
are few mice. I suppose the rats, being the 
strongest, insist on their prerogative, and expel 
the weaker. The long and short tailed field 
mice devour peas and beans as soon as sown in 
the fields or gardens, staying underground by 
day, but coming abroad to open new mines by 
night. Both of these make great subterranean 
hoards of provision for the winter. The harvest 
mouse climbs the stems of wheat, picking out the 
grains, and taking them in its fore paws to eat at 
leisure, supports itself by its hind legs and pre- 
hensile tail. The short tailed field mouse cuts 
off the wheat stalks close to the ground, and 
taking the end in its mouth, pulls away until it 
has brought the ear to the ground, that it may 
consume it at leisure. 

It must be evident to every one gifted with a 
modicum of common sense, that, the vast sup- 
plies of grain and pulse which man’s labor pro- 
duces being so accessible in all stages to all 
kinds of mice when first committed to the earth, 
when ripening at harvest time, when stacked in 
ricks or housed in barns—it must, I say, be ob- 


_ vious that such abundant supplies of favourite 


and wholesome food offer the greatest induce- 
ment to mousekind to associate themselves with 
mankind, to attend on their footsteps, and to in- 
crease and multiply under their provident but 
unintentional care. Man’s provision is more 
bountiful than nature’s provision : he plants corn 
where nature planted the scutch and the sedge ; 
and whatever he commits to the earth, becomes 
4 supply to mice as well as men. ‘The countless 
increase of such prolific beasties as mice is a ne- 
cessary consequence of the abundance of food 
thus artificially provided. How are we to remedy 
this? Are we to provide for mice as well as men? 
Not so: nature rules it otherwise. The natural 
cnemies of mice are the owls and the weasels ; and 
nature ordains that these shall increase in a ratio 
proportioned to their prey. The barn owl homes 
in our homesteads, as though seeking protection 
from the man whom he so assiduously serves. 
Just at the twilight hour, when the mice are on 
the move, he sallies forth and beats the fields on 
silent wing, sailing along the furrows as long as 
a ray of light remains, and when the moon is up 
prolonging his useful labour even to the morning. 
7 number of mice thus destroyed is almost 

‘youd belief ; they are bolted whole—six, eight, 
ten, of a night. During sunlight the owl sits 
Snoring away in a hollow tree, or on the rafters 
of an outhouse or barn, digesting his murine 
prey, and from time to time casting up in pellets 
the fur and bones, 


But the mice have a far subtler enemy in the 
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weasel than the owl, because he can pursue them 
under ground : he can insinuate himself into all 
their holes, wind his slender body through all 
their galleries. While the owl pursues the mice 
above ground, the weasel pursues them below. 
His usual habitation is the gallery of a field 
mouse, on whom he has served a writ of eject- 
ment; and he generally selects one in a bank in 
which the roots of bushes are tolerably plentiful 
and strong, as he well knows that these will ef- 
fectually prevent his beiug dug out by evil dis- 
posed persons; he also invariably takes the pre- 
caution to select a burrow with two openings, so 
that if one is besieged, he makes his exit by the 
other. I very well recollect seeing a weasel go 
into a little round hole in a bank scarcely bigger 
than the hole of a wasp’s nest. I immediately 
set my foot on the hole, and despatched a lad 
who was with me for a spade, determined to take 
the weasel alive. In due time the spade came; 
we dug away—cut through roots, pulled down 
the bank, and did no end of mischief, and after 
two hours’ labour, found that the hole went right 
through the bank, and came out at the other 
side. 

Running on the level ground, the weasel is a 
very awkward looking animal; the length and 
slenderness of his body and the shortness of his 
legs are very much against speed ; but in climb- 
ing up trees, or in threading the galleries of mice, 
this disproportion is of the greatest use to him. 
I have watched him coursing along the boughs of 
a tree with the security of a squirrel. In wheat 
ricks he is perfectly at home. I have seen him 
enter a rick atthe bottom, and in less than a 
minute peep out from under the thatch, following 
of course the vie already excavated by the mice. 
Gifted with strength, activity, and courage, the 
defenceless mice fall an easy prey to him; as he 
eats only the brain—revelling like Apicius on 
that delicate morsel—the number destroyed 
would be immense, but that man comes to their 
aid, and turns his attention to compassing the de- 
struction of their foe: he wages war with tho 
weasel and also with the owl. 

(To be continued. ) 





AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The thirty-fourth anniversary meeting of this 
society was held in New York on Thursday 
of last week, Theodore Frelinghuysen presiding. 
One of the Secretaries read an abstract of the 
report, of which the following summary is fur- 
nished :— 

The number of new auxiliaries formed is 64; 
most of them in the western States and territories. 

The receipts of the year from all sources, have 
been $284,614.84; an increase of $34,744.68 
over those of the previous year. 

The number of Bibles and Testaments issued 
in the same time was 633,395. These books 
have been distributed in every State and Territory 
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in the Union; in the West Indies, in Spanish 
and Portuguese America, in Canada and New 
Brunswick ; among seamen, boatmen, immigrants, 
hospitals, prisons, Jews and Gentiles, Potestants 
and Romanists, white men, red men and colored 
men, the bond and the free; indeed, among all 
who were in need and could be reached. 

A New Testament, with Spanish and English 
in parallel columns, has been prepared ; also, the 
book of Genesis in Grebo for West Africa, and 
the book of Acts for an Indian tribe in South 
America. 

The number of agents employed has been 
thirty, including two in Texas, one in California, 
and one in the West Indies. A large number of 
Bible distributors or colporteurs have also been 
in service, but procured, directed and paid by the 
local auxiliaries, aided by the parent society only 
when necessary. 

Besides the grants of books from the depository, 
moneys have ~~ sent for making the same in 
France, Turkey, Syria, Persia; at Bombay, Mad- 
ras, Ceylon and Lodiana in India; also, in China, 
in South Africa and at the Sandwich Islands. 
The whole amount of these payments is $17,900, 
and there is still voted, but not yet paid, nearly 
the same amount. 

The Board consider that the year, on the whole, 
has been highly successful, and that prospects for 
future distribution were never better.—JV. Im. 
and U. S. Gaz. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


The application of electricity for transmitting 
intelligence through the medium of metallic wires, 
on an extensive scale, is a most beautiful illustra- 
tration how matter can be rendered subservient 
to mind. 

The subject of a Transatlantic Telegraph, con- 
necting this Continent with Europe, has long 
occupied the attention of thinking minds. How- 
ever great the magnitude of this project may ap- 
pear, however formidable the obstacles at first 
sight, it is nevertheless simple and not very difli- 
cult to execute, provided the necessary capital 
can be applied. One million and three hundred 
thousand dollars are wanted to carry out this 
project. This sum is needed on account of the 
great extent of the line, not because of the diffi- 
culty of execution. The principal material to be 
employed, will be iron wire of the greatest tena- 
eity and strength, properties generally united to 
a close, fine grained and uinform texture, all in- 
dispensable conditions, where the object is a 
high degree of conducting capacity, for the trans- 
mission of the electric fluid. My experience in 
the construction of wire cable, suspension bridges 
and agueducts, and in the manufacture of wire 
ropes, has made ime familiar with the nature of 
this material, and with many other data upon 
which the success of the enterprise will depend. 


REVIEW. 


What will be proposed here, is the result of carp, 
ful investigation, conducted with that cautio, 
which is necessary to insure success, 

The project in question is proposed to the capi. 
talists of New York and Boston as a most exc), 
lent chance of investment, insuring the very fir. 
year a return of no less than twenty per cops, 
clear. And, as nearly the whole capital woy\j 
be entrusted to the bottom of the ocean, whey 
neither storms nor legislation can affect it, fro 
from all taxation, and out of the pale of juris. 
tion, where no surveillance, attendance or repairs 
will ever be needed, it forcibly presents itself 4s 
a most inviting and tempting enterprise ! 

Two essentially different plans have alread; 
been submitted to the public. One proposes t) 
establish a Floating Telegraph, by suspending, 
wire by Floats and Buoys at a certain depth te. 
low the surfaceof the ocean. Serious objections 
may be raised against this scheme, but granting 
the practicability of its execution, its permaneney 
would appear more than doubtful, the winds and 
waves, together with marine animals, would 
destroy it. No plan which proposes to suspen{ 
a line above the bottom of the ocean, which con. 
templates stations in the ocean, and which relies 
on floats and buoys, can, on account of the very 
frailty of these provisions, seriously claim our 
attention. 

The other idea, for the first time publicly sug- 
gested by Mr. John Wilkins, of New York, is to 
sink a strong wire upon the bottom of the ocean. 
This plan alone is practicable ; | consider it as 
the only means of establishing a Transatlantic 
Telegraph, and thus far I agree with Mr. Wil 
kins perfectly. 

My plan proposes to lay down a Sub-Marine 
Telegraphic Wire Rope, commencing either a 
New York or Boston, or vicinities, say the east- 
ern end of Long Island, and terminating at Land’s 
End, the most western point of England, or at 
Bristol or vicinity. Should the project be carried 
out by New York capitalists alone, then Long 
Island will be the proper terminus. Should the 
aid of Boston capitalists be enlisted, one portion 
of the line would have to terminate there. ‘The 
separation of the Branch lines can be effected in 
the ocean, some distance east of Boston. 

A termination of the line at Nova Scotia in 
the West, and Ireland in the Hast, would greatly 
shorten the oceanic extension, but at the same 
time, if connected with common land lines, would 
impair the utility of the whole Telegraphic con- 
munication, because land lines, constructed i0 
the usual mode, are constantly subject to delays 
and scrious interruptions, from which the oceaa 
line will be entirely exempt. In fact, I consivet 
a properly constructed submarine line not only 
the safest and most effective, but also the cheap- 
est. The wires being perfectly insulated aud 
protected against the action of the sea-water, 
quietly resting upon the bottom of the ocean, 
where nothing whatever can distub them, the! 
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efficiency may at all times be depended on—they 
will remain free from those vexatious iterrup- 
tions which are constantly interfering with our 
legraphic operations. 
hee ps eae to lay down a wire rope, com- 
ced of 20 strands of No. 13 or 14 wire, per- 
feetly separated from each other and isolated, so 
that they will form 20 different and distinct trans- 
mitting wires, by which 20 machines can be ope- 
rated at each end, and 20 messages dispatched 
at one time. If the city of Boston owns one- 
half of the capital, 10 of these wires will termi- 
nate there; the other 10 wires will be continued 
uninterruptedly to New York, where the other 
half of the stock may be owned. It appears that 
iron wire of No, 14 size, measuring 90 feet per 
lb., possesses sufficient conducting capacity for 
the transmission of telegraphic currents, provided 
it is perfeetly insulated, a necessary condition, no 
matter what size of wire is employed. And if 
the wire is perfectly insulated, so that no electric 
fluid can escape during its passage, neither its 
progress, nor force will be diminished by the ex- 
tent of the line, no matter whether it measures 
one mile or three thousand. In order to satify 


‘ those interested, and to ascertain this point be- 


yond a shadow of doubt practically, I propose to 
reel a single, No. 14 wire, properly pre- 
pared and insulated, one thousand miles long, on 
20 recls, each weighing 23 tons, sink them into 
a saltwater pond, and connect them, so that they 
will form one uninterrupted wire, through which 
telegraphic messages may be sent. Then add 
another thousand miles, and another, and con- 
tinue the experiment for some time. This wire 
may afterwards be applied to the main line or 
any other telegraphic line, so that these experi- 
ments will cost but little. All points at issue 
could be still more satisfactorily decided by lay- 
ing down a sub-marine line, composed of about 
five wires, from New York to Boston, which on 
account of its superior efficiency would, no doubt, 
supersede the present land lines. This line may 
be continued to Newfoundland, and a similar line 
be established between Ireland and England. On 
being found to operate satisfactorily, they would 
afterwards form links of the main line, whose 
direct distance from Newfoundland to Ireland 
would thereby be reduced to about 2,100 miles. 
As soon as needed, additional lines may be laid 
down to increase the capacity of the links to that 
of the main line. Following out these sugges- 
tions, this great and noble undertaking may be 
commenced comparatively on a small scale, so 
that all points, which are doubtful, may be cleared 
Up, experience gained, and confidence established. 

A transatlantic line, composed of but one sin- 
gle Wire, would prove a bad investment, since a 
sufficient number of messages could not be trans- 
mitted, to make it the grand highway of intelli- 
gence, which in a great measure is to supersede 
the present modes of communication. 
nue of the line will be in proportion to the num- 
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ber of messages, which can be transmitted, and 
these will be immense. Who will think of writ- 
ing aletter, and waiting from four to five weeks for 
an answer, when be can receive the same intelli- 
gence in so many minutes? Would this not 
be worth paying for? Considering the rapidly 
increasing intercourse between the two Conti- 
nents, it will certainly not appear an exaggera- 
tion, when I intimate the number of messages 
at 500 daily each way, which at an average charge 
of one dollar, would yield a revenue of one thou- 
sand dollars daily, or say $320,000 a year, near 
25 per cent. on the investment. 

A rope, composed of a number of wires, is 
much safer comparatively than a single large 
wire. In the latter there may be defects undis- 
covered, which in a rough sea, when running out 
of the steamer, and exposed to jerks, may cause 
arupture. This risk is greatly lessened by em- 
ploying a rope, where one unsound wire will not 
materially affect the strength of the whole. Smal- 
ler wires are also preferable to larger ones on ac- 
count of their supcrior comparative strength. It 
is not proposed to twist the wires, but to lay 
them parallel to each other, similar to the mode 
practised in the construction of wire suspension 
cables. It is important that the wires should be 
laid with a perfectly uniform tension, so as to 
produce the greatest amount of strength with the 
least amount of material. The rope is to be 
manufactured ashore in pieces of several tons 
weight ; afterwards to be united on board of the 
steamer, chartered for the service. 

The following process is proposed for the per- 
fect insulation of the wires, and their preserva- 
tion against the action of salt water. ‘hey are 
first to be well coated with a solution of Gutta 
Percha, several times repeated; then spun over 
with a coat of cotton, which again is to be satu- 
rated with a solution of Gutta Percha. In this 
state, the twenty wires, stretched along a walk, 
are united, while exposed to a uniform tension, 
into a round rope, and this again is to be covered 
by a close and continuous wrapping, made of 
Gutta Percha twine, laid on by machinery. The 
wrapping, which will increase the diameter of the 
rope to about three quarters of an inch, is again 
to be coated bya solution of Gutta Pereha. While 
running the rope from the steamer into the sea, it 
will be passed through tar, which will form a 
very durable and protective coat on the outside. 
With proper care, the above process will not only 
insure a perfect insulation of the several wires, but 
also a perfect preservation of the whole rope 
against the action of the sea water. The outside 
wrapping should be laid on with considerable 
force, so that the enormous pressure of the water, 
which at a depth of 10,000 feet amounts to over 
4000 lbs., for every superficial inch, cannot force 
itself inside of the rope, which would be the case 
if wrapped loose. Machines, constructed on the 
principle of my patent wrapping machine, which 
I use in wrapping wire suspensivn cables, will lay 
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a most perfect wrapping, with any degree of com- 
pression of the rope, and tension of the wrapping 
thread. The great strength and elasticity of 
gutta percha will greatly facilitate the operation, 
and, at the same time, insure the impenetrability 
of the rope. Thus prepared and sunk upon the 
bottom of the ocean, it is difficult to assign a 
limit to its duration. The weight of one mile 
of rope, manufactured in the manner described, 
will be one gross ton; its cost on board of the 
steamer I estimate at $250. This would make 
$875,000 for 3,500 miles; the whole distance 
from New York to England, via Boston and 
New Foundland, with allowances. The cost of 
chartering, equipping for the service, and run- 
ning two steamers one trip, including the erec- 
tion of station houses at the landings, telegraphic 
machines, &c., &c., ready for operation, I esti- 
mate at $425,000 which will swell the total cost 
of this most magnificent enterprise to $1,- 
500,000. 

It is of the highest importance that the sub- 
marine wire rope should be manufactured of 
such quality of material, and in such manner, as 
will insure the greatest strength that can at all 
be obtained from the same weight of wire. This 
great strength is necessary to resist those jerks 
which will be caused by the motion of the steamer 
and the weight of the rope. It is still more 
needed, to resist the great tension which will re- 
sult from the suspension of the rope over a great 
deep, and which should never approach its ulti- 
mate strength. A No. 14 iron wire, which mea- 
sures 50 feet per lb., and breaks with a weight of 
660 lbs., will support 33,000 feet of its own 
length, vertically and freely suspended in the air. 
The specific gravity of salt water will reduce the 
tension of the wire a little over one-seventh, but 
owing to the increased bulk of the rope, and the 
lighter weight of the materials, surrounding the 
wire, this reduction will be still further reduced 
to one-fifth, so that in the Ocean the same rope 
will sustain 40,000 feet of its own length, verti- 
cally suspended through the water. There is, 
however, no probability that the depth of the 
Northern Atlantic any where approaches 20,000 
feet, it will be found far within the safe limits of 
the strength of good wire. The machinery on 
board of the steamer, which plies off the rope, is 
to be so constructed, that the speed of the latter 
will be under perfect control. Its usual speed 
will have to correspond to that of the steamer, so 
that no more, or very little more rope is passed 
off, than is required to cover the distance run. 
Where the depth of water is very great, the rope 
should descend as near a plumb line, as the pro- 

ive motion of the steamer will permit, in 
order that the deflection of its curve may as much 
as possible be increased, and its tension thereby 
decreased. As the tension varies with the depth 
of water and deflection of the rope, and influences 
its speed accordingly, the action of the machinery 
should be controlled by breaks. A simple com- 
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bination of grooved sheaves, such as are yspd,, 
inclined planes, will fully answer the PUrpose : 

The above remarks have been made yi:}, 1 
view of conveying only a general idea of 4, 
manner of proceeding on the ocean. If a steany» 
can be engaged large enough to load the yh:), 
rope, say 2500 tons, sufficient for the Trans.4,. 
lantic distance from New Foundland to [relay) 
I should prefer it, although it is not very ess, 
tial. In any case two large steamcrs yill }, 
wanted, the one serving as a tender, carryin, 
fuel and provisions for both. The stowing ays; 
of the rope requires a peculiar arrangement whic) 
is calculated to facilitate its running out, ap) 
guard against the possibility of entanglemen:, 
running foul or kinking. All the lower hold, for. 
and aft of the machinery and boilers, may |» 
occupied by the rope, also a portion of the second 
deck, if necessary. The machinery for regulating 
its speed and tension may be placed on the up. 
per deck. 

The manner of approaching land at the terni- 
nations of the line is deserving of particular no. 
tice. It is very important that the last few miles 
of rope, on approaching a coast, and where the 
water is shallow, should be out of the reach of 
anchorage. I should prefer a steep and blufy 
coast with deep water, where no anchor can le 
cast, provided a landing could be effected in boats. 
the rope once landed, would, if protected against 
the washing of the sea, be out of harm’s reach. 
Additional protection should extend to some dis- 
tance off the shore, and toa depth where the bot 
tom of the Ocean is never disturbed by commo- 
tion on its surface. The dislocation of the rope, 
by the wash of the sea, may be prevented by 
securing it upon the bottom by iron weights, or 
chain cables. If the coast is shallow, and noland- 
ing in deep water can be effected no other reme- 
dy remains, but to indicate and mark the line by 
buoys, securely anchored, and to keep a watel 
on the look out for the observation of approach- 
ing vessels. The dragging of a ship’s anchor 
across the line of the rope would, of course, prove 
fatal, and would either break or seriously injure 
it. In such case the damaged rope must be taken 
up, and a new picce spliced in. But whether 
the coast is abrupt or shallow, in either case it 
will be advisable to take the exact courses and 
distances of the line, by accurate instrumental 
observations on board of the steamer, as well 2s 
from several fixed points on shore, and for a sufi 
cient distance out into the sea, where the safety 
of the rope is rendered certain by the increased 
depth of the water. Should the rope sustain any 
injury, or any of the buoys be carried off, its p- 
sition may then be readily ascertained, and the 
remedy applied. a 

In conclusion, I would suggest to memorialize 
Congress, praying for a survey of one or more 
lines between New York and Great Britain, t 
be conducted at the public expense, in one of the 
national steamers, commanded by competent of- 
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cers, whose duty it should be to take soundings | dried kernel has been pressed between mats in 
+ regular intervals, so as to obtain a correct pro-| powerful presses. The oil for the most part is 
fle of the bottom of the Atlantic: and at the sent to this country, aud was formerly largely 
came time, to ascertain the temperature at diffe- employed in the manufacturing of candles. The 
rent depths, and to get all possible knowledge of | oil being, when it comes to this country, of about 
the nature of the bottom, currents, &e. &e., as far | the consistency of lard, requires pressing to sepa- 
as practicable. In consideration of the great rate the stearine from the elaine, and this is done 
national importance of the project, it is expected | between mats of cocoa nut fibre pressed in power- 
that Congress will grant the survey in question. | ful presses. The stearine was used for candles 
Joun A. Roesiina, at first alone, then in combination with stearic 
Civil Engineer. | acid of tallow, producing what are called compo- 
Trenton, V. J., March 1st, 1850. site candles ; and it was the introduction of the 
stearine of cocoa nut, combined with stearic acid, 
which constituted the first step to the great im- 
provement which has taken place in the manu- 
These manufactures are remarkable for the facture of candles. The larger quantities of cocoa 
simplicity of the processes resorted to, and for the | nut oil, however, are now exported to France to 
usefulness of the articles produced, in many in- | make soap,—the use of such oil in candle making 
stances, from materials formerly thrown away as | being now for the most part substituted by palm 
useless. The cocoa nut as it comes from the tree | oil. Mr. Carpmael then stated that it had lately 
consists—first, of the outer husk, composed of | been proposed, in a communication from Ceylon, to 
fibres matted and adhering together; secondly, | employ the juice of the cocoa nut tree for the 
the shell; and, thirdly, the kernel. The manu-| making of sugar; it being considered that each 
facturers up to the present time employed only | tree is capable of producing upwards of one hun- 
the outer husk and the kernel. The natives have | dred weight per annum, and that an acre of cocoa 
long used the fibres obtained by rotting the outer | nut trees, requiring little cultivation, will produce 
husk till the fibres can be separated by beating | at least twice as much sugar as an acre of sugar 
the husks. The fibres are spun into yarn by the | cane, requiring much more cultivation. 
native girls and women, by rubbing such fibres Atheneum. 
between the palm of the hand and the surface of 
the leg; and in this manner is made the large 
quantity of Coir yarn brought into this country 
and used for weaving cloths for covering passages 
and rooms, and also matting for various uses. 
Notwithstanding this rude mode of spinning the 
fibres, up to the present time no better means have 
yet been introduced; and the whole of the yarn 
employed in this country is imported. This, 
however, may be accounted for by reason of there 
having been no practical mode of obtaining the 
fibre in this country from the husks till very 
lately. Now, however, that ready means of ob- 
taining the fibres from the husk are known, it is 
reasonable to expect some better means of spin- 
ning will be invented. Mr. Carpmael then ex- 
plained how the husks are now beaten to obtain 
the fibre, which consists of three descriptions :— 
first, a light elastic fibre suitable for stuffing fur- 
niture ; secondly, a coarser fibre used for making 
mats ; and thirdly, a strong fibre used for brushes 
and brooms. The husks are soaked for some 
time, then subjected to the pressure of grooved 
rollers or cylinders, then again soaked, and again 
subjected to grooved rollers, and then by succes- 
sive processes of carding by revolving cylinders 
armed with bent teeth, the fibres are combed out, 
the separate descriptions of fibres being deposited 
in different receivers. The uses of these fibres 
were then shown in the making of brushes, 
rooms, mats, and mattresses. Mr. Carpmacl 
hext proceeded to explain the uses of the kernel, 
Which are dried in the sun, then pounded in mills 
to extract the oil; but of more modern time the 











MANUFACTURES FROM THE COCOA NUT. 










THE HOURS. 
The hours are viewless angels, 
That still go gliding by, 
And bear each minute’s record up 
To Him who sits on high. 


And we, who walk among them, 
As one by one departs, 

See not that they are hovering 
Forever round our hearts. 


Like summer-bees, that hover 
Around the idle flowers, 

They gather every act and thought, 
Those viewless angel-hours. 

The poison or the nectar, 
The heart’s deep flower-cups yield, 

A sample still they gather swift, 
And leave us in the field. 


And some flit by on pinions 
Of joyous gold and blue, 

And some flag on with drooping wings 
Of sorrow’s darker hue. 


But still they steal the record, 
And bear it far away ; 

Their mission-flight by day or night 
No magic power can stay. 


And as we spend each minute 
That God to us hath given, 

The deeds are known before His throne, 
The tale is told in Heaven. 


These bee-like hours we see not, 
Nor hear their noiseless wings ; 

We only feel, too oft, when flown, 
That they have left their stings. 


So, teach me, Heavenly Father, 
To meet each flying hour, 

That as they go they may not show 
My heart a poison- flower ! 
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So when death brings its shadows, 
The hours that linger last, 
Shall bear my hopes on angel-wings, 
Unfettered by the past. 
C. P. Cranch. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


In addition to the three steamers reported last 
week, the arrival of the Niagara, at Halitax on the 
7th iust., has been announced. This vessel brings 
Liverpool dates to the 27th ult. By this arrival we 
are informed that the poet Wordsworth died on the 
23d of last mouth, in the 80th year of his age. 


The question of giving a representative govern- 
ment to the colonies in Australia, was engaging the 
earnest attention of Parliament. One plan proposed 
was to allow a «ingle chamber of representatives, | 
two-thirds of whom to be chosen by the colonists, 
and the other third by the government. The colo- 
nial reformers advocate a plan similar to that 


adopted by the United States. 


Smith O'Brian is reported to be held in close con- 
finement in Australia, and prohibited from any 
communication with his companions in exile. Sam- | 

les of cotton have been received at Liverpool from | 
Port Natal, on the African coast, north-east of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which was raised within the 
last year from American seed. 


One of the prisoners captured by the Russians in 
1812, from the army of Napoleon, has lately return- 
el to France, after passing thirty years in Siberia. 

The cathedral at Saragossa, in Spain, was re- 
cently set on fire, by lightning, and entirely con- 
sumed. 


The Greek question, which was supposed to be 
adjusted, is now reported to be still unsettled. 

‘lhe ministers have again been defeated in the 
British Parliament, but no change in the Cabinet 
has yet resnited. 


Considerable excitement has been caused in some 
of the political circles in England, arising from the 
connection between Church and State. A clergy- 
man of the name of Gorham, was presented by the 
chancellor to the vicarage of Brampford Speke ; 
but the Bishop of Exeter declared him unqualified 
to hold the vicarage, because of his opinions on the 
subject of baptismal regeneration. This case was 
at length carried to the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council, who, after a protracted examination, 
decided against the Bishop’s conclusion. The latter 
carried the case to the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
where the decision of the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil was affirmed. 


A remarkably destructive freshet occurred at 
Ashbur..nam, in Massachusetts, on the 6th inst. A 
reservoir covering 150 acres gave way, by which 
twenty-six manulactaring or other establishments 
were either injured or entirely destroyed. By this 
flool, property to the estimated amount of $200,000 
has been swept away. 

A conflagration, on the 2d inst., at Huntsville, 
Alabama, consumed the buildings on two squares 
and a half. The loss has been estimated at half a 
million of dollars. 

The report of the compromise committee was 
offered to the Senate on the 8th inst. by the chair- 
man, H. Clay. This report isaf considerable length, 
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1 That the stipulations with Texas, at the +: 
of her admission into the Union be faithfally mr 
formed, by admitting new states, not execs c 
four, to be formed out of the territory of Te mi 
whenever they have sufficient population, and 4 - 
for admittance. And that it shall be lef; wn 
people forming such states, to decide whether 
slavery shall be allowed there or not. oes 
2. That California shall be admitted with } 
present boundaries and constitution; but the my 
pediency of a future division of the state j sti 
mated. sn 

3. That territorial governments, without the W). 
mot provisc, shall be established for New Meyicg 
and Utah, embracing within their limits al] the +... 
ritory, except California, which has been recep:)y 


— 


the bill, relative to Mexico and Utah, it is propose 
to incorporate it with the bill for the admission o! 
California. An argument of considerable length i 
adduced to show the propriety of uniting these cases 
in one bill. 

4. The establishment of the western and north. 
ern boundary of Texas. It is proposed to recognise 
the Rio Grande as a western boundary, and a line 
from a designated point on that river, to the point 
where the 100th degree of west longitude cross 
the Red river. In case Texas shall agree to this 
boundary, it is proposed to grant —— millions of 
dollars as a compensation for territory which she 
claims, but which is to be given up. This is rep- 
resented as resulting from a spirit of justice and 
great liberality. Yet the committee have given no 
opinion as to the justice of the claims which are to 
be thus liberally purchased. The bill for this pur. 
pose is also proposed to be incorperated with the 
preceding. 

5. More effectual provision for the delivery of 
fugitives from labour. On this question the report 
declares that the committee have not been apprised 
of any cases of abuse in the erroneous arrest of fugi- 
tives from labour; but proposes as a security against 
such abuses, that means be provided for affording a 
trial by jury to those who profess to be free ; not in 
the State where they are found, and previous to de- 
livery, but in the state from which they had 
escaped. A tric] by jury in the state where they 
are found, is pronounced to be a virtual denial w 
the master of the possession of his slave. 

6. It is proposed that slavery shall not be abolish- 
ed in the District of Columbia, but that the traffic 
in slaves shall be prohibited there. 3 

This report seems to have been a compromise 
among the members of the committee, for they evi- 
dently are not agreed respecting the provisions. But, 
between the free and slave States, it is difficult to 
find any compromise in the case. The abolition of 
the trade in slaves, within the District, is expressly 
declared to be no less congenial to the opinions 0: 

| the South, than to those of the North. With regard 
to the extension of slavery into Mexico and Utah, 
the design of the report is very thinly disguised. 





SITUATION WANTED. 


A young woman, a member of the Society of 
Friends, is desirous of obtaining a situation either as 
a teacher, in a family or a school, or ia a store. 
The last would be preferred, as she has had several 
yment. Enquire of 
Anna W. Hinchman, No. 258 Filbert street. 


